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Newcastle, Berwick, Stirling, and Perth. Edward meant
to warn the Scots against further risings, but he made
a great mistake. His cruel treatment of Wallace only
made the Scots hate him the more.

With Wallace dead, Edward might think that Scotland
Robert was subdued. In a year the Scots had found a fresh
l leader. Robert Bruce, the grandson of him who had
been Balliors rival, started up in Wallace's place, Edward
was thunderstruck to learn that Bruce and his friends
had murdered Comyn, one of his regents, in a church
at Dumfries, and that Bruce had been crowned at Scone.

Although Bruce was a king, he was a king without a
kingdom or any army. His few followers were scattered
in the battle of Methven, and Bruce had to flee to the
Highlands. Even some of his countrymen sought his
blood; the Lord of Lorn, a relation of Comyn, desired
to avenge his murdered kinsman. Bruce, however, had
great personal strength and good friends, chief of whom
was Sir James Douglas, " the good Lord James ". Still,
so desperate were his fortunes that he had for a time to
take refuge in the lonely island of Rathlin, near the Irish
coast.

After a while he landed in Ayrshire, and fought num-
Guerilla bers of small battles with the English forces. Often he
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" was nearly captured or killed, but this continuous warfare
taught his men to become good soldiers. One stroke of
fortune befell Bruce, and that was the death of his old
enemy, Edward I, while marching northward to invade
Scotland again. Even had Edward lived he could not
have won in the end. He might have beaten Bruce, but
he could not have conquered the Scottish nation and kept
it down by force of arms. His plans, good as they were,
had completely failed. He had wished to unite Scotland
and England; all he had done was to divide them more
deeply than they had ever been divided before. When